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ROSES 


Unique  Thoughts 
on  Unique  Roses 

by  Jan  Palmer 

The  Tip  of  the  Petal 

Volumes  have  been  written  about 
roses.  This  article  compiles  only  a  small 
portion  of  some  of  the  best  information 
about  the  genus,  which  has  been  on  earth 
for  over  30  million  years.  It  will  cover  Old 
Roses  and  Own-Root  Roses,  among  other 
topics.  Clearly,  the  contents  convey  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg — or  tip  of  the  rose 
petal  if  you  will.  Beyond  this  tip  lies  a  vast 
path  of  learning,  upon  which  many  have 
already  embarked  and  many  others  may 
wish  to  initiate  their  course. 

Rose  Cultivation 

Originally,  all  roses  came  from  species 
roses.  When  species  roses  crossed,  new 
hybrids  resulted.  Interestingly,  roses  are 
found  wild  only  in  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere.  The  greatest  diversity  of  species  is 
found  in  western  China. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  a 
flurry  of  rose  breeding  activity  transpired. 
Two  factors  responsible  were  the  introduc¬ 
tion  from  China  of  the  repeat-flowering 
China  and  Tea  Roses,  and  the  fashion  for 
roses  promoted  by  Josephine,  wife  of 
Napoleon.  Hybrids  of  all  kinds  resulted, 
which  have  led  to  modem  cultivated  roses. 
During  the  19th  century,  more  than  20 
separate  classes  of  roses  existed.  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  a  limited  selection  of  cultivated 
classes  follow: 

■  Gallica:  These  are  varieties  of  Rosa 
gallica  which  were  grown  in  ancient  times. 
They  are  hardy,  strong-scented,  and  range 


A  flower  was  offer'd  to  me, 

Such  a  flower  as  May  ever  bore; 

But  I  said,  “ I've  a  Pretty  Rose  Tree,” 
And  I  passed  the  sweet  flower  o'er. 

—  William  Blake 


from  pink  through  purple  to  crimson. 

■  Damask:  The  two  groups  of 
Damasks  are  Summer  Damask,  once- 
flowering,  and  Autumn  Damask,  having  a 
second  blooming  period  in  the  autumn. 
Both  have  been  grown  since  ancient  times. 
Less  hardy  than  the  Gallicas  and  often  taller 
(up  to  2.5m),  they  are  usually  richly  scented 
and  have  red,  pink  or  white  loosely-clus¬ 
tered  flowers. 

■  China:  These  roses  were  grown  in 
China  for  many  centuries  prior  to  their  arri¬ 
val  in  European  gardens  in  the  late  18th 
century.  The  original  introductions  from 
China  were  ‘Slater’s  Crimson  China,’  fol¬ 
lowed  by  ‘Parson’s  Pink  China,’  now  bet¬ 
ter  known  as  ‘Old  Blush.’  Original  Chinas 
were  dwarf,  up  to  2m,  but  mostly  about 
lm.  Considered  rather  tender,  their  colors 
are  reds  and  pinks;  their  blooms  single  or 
loose  double  blooms. 

■  Tea:  It  is  thought  that  these  origi¬ 
nated  in  China  as  a  hybrid  between  R. 
gigantea  and  R.  chinensis.  Two  China 
Teas,  ‘Hume’s  Blush’  and  ‘Park’s  Yellow,’ 
were  introduced  in  Europe  in  the  early 
1800s.  Although  no  longer  commonly  cul¬ 
tivated,  their  progeny  survived  and  were 
crossed  with  Bourbons  and  Noisettes  to 
produce  a  whole  class  of  Tea  Roses.  Gen¬ 
erally  climbers  or  small  shrubs,  they  are 
noted  for  a  succession  of  large  blooms  of 
great  beauty. 

■  Hybrid  Tea:  Arising  in  the  late  19th 
century,  these  are  crosses  between  Teas 


and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  reflect  their 
ancestry,  having  the  elegance  and  free- 
flowering  quality  of  the  Teas  and  the 
robust,  hardier,  upright  growth  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  The  Hybrid  Teas  vary 
in  hardiness,  depending  upon  their  unique 
ancestry. 

■  Hybrid  Musks:  Mostly  raised  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Pemberton  at  Havering- 
atte-Bower  in  Essex,  England,  their  name 
is  considered  a  stretch:  they  are  from  a 
hybrid  of  a  Hybrid  Tea  and  a  seedling 
‘Aglaia,’  which  had  the  Musk  rose  in  its 
ancestry!  They  consist  of  roses  which  run 
the  entire  range  of  size,  shape,  color, 
growth  habit,  etc. 

■  Rugosas:  These  roses  are  crosses  or 
seedlings  of  R.  rugosa,  an  extremely  hardy 
species  of  northern  Japan  and  Siberia.  They 
are  all  thorny,  with  impressed  veined  leaves 
and  generally  well-scented  blooms. 

(For  more  detail  and  information  on 
other  cultivars,  refer  to  The  Random  House 
Guide  to  Roses  by  Roger  Phillips  and 
Martyn  Rix,  which  may  be  borrowed  from 
the  Miller  Library.) 

Own-Root  Roses 

While  many  roses  sold  today  are  bud¬ 
ded  (grafted),  Own-Root  Roses  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  popularity  and  are  available  from 
specialty  nurseries,  such  as  The  Old  Rose 
Garden  Nursery  in  Bothell  and  Heritage 
Rose  Gardens  in  California.  According  to  a 
growing  number  of  nurserymen  and  gar¬ 
deners,  Own-Root  Roses  have  exceptional 
advantages  and  strengths  over  grafted 
roses.  These  include  truer  form  and  color, 
ability  to  survive  in  colder  temperatures 
once  established,  and  more  disease  resis¬ 
tance.  Own-Root  Roses  live  longer  and 

Continued  on  page  4 
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Ladies  in  the 
Garden 

by  Prue  Hammett 

Ever  since  I  was  a  young  child  and 
watched  with  admiration  and  envy  my 
father  design,  plant  and  tend  with  infinite 
patience  a  very  special  rose  garden,  I 
promised  myself  that  someday  I  would 
have  a  rose  garden  of  my  own. 

My  father’s  roses  rewarded  his  loving 
care  with  unsurpassed  size,  color  and  fra¬ 
grance.  Each  magnificent  bud  was  watched 
with  keen  anticipation  as  to  the  precisely 
correct  time  for  cutting.  The  cherished 
bloom  was  then  carefully  transported  to  the 
hospital  and  presented  with  much  cere¬ 
mony  to  one  of  my  father’s  patients  in  the 
maternity  ward. 

I  don’t  know  how  my  father  chose  the 
variety  of  roses  that  he  grew;  whether  he 
had  planned  to  have  enough  selection  of 
delicate  pinks  for  the  newly  bom  girls  or 
virile  reds  for  the  male  babies,  or  whether 
he  strove  for  diversity  of  color  and  shape. 
For  obvious  reasons,  ‘The  Doctor’  rose 
found  a  prominent  place  of  importance  in 
his  garden,  an  impressive  symbol  of  a  fine 
profession  and  perhaps  a  pink  reward  for 
the  mother  of  a  baby  girl.  The  richly 
fragrant  and  velvety,  dark-red  ‘Chrysler 
Imperial’  was  certainly  a  worthy  trophy  for 
the  proud  mother  of  a  male,  and  ‘Peace,’ 
with  her  glorious  yellow  touched  with 
pinky-red,  a  compromise  of  gender  colors, 
but  certainly  not  quality. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  row  in  my  father’ s 
garden,  I  remember  ‘Iceberg,’  with  her 
long,  pointed  buds  of  the  purest  white 
against  the  light  green  of  her  leaves,  a  fit¬ 
ting  tribute  to  a  calmer,  more  mature  sec¬ 
ond-  or  third-time  mother.  ‘Mr.  Lincoln’ 
was  the  tall,  long-stemmed,  distinguished 
gentleman  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
row,  an  easy-growing,  richly  fragrant  red 
with  full,  open  flowers,  appropriate  for  the 
capable  and  learned  mother. 

When  recently  planning  my  own  rose 
garden,  my  first  idea  for  plant  selection 
was  to  strengthen  my  childhood  memories 
by  choosing  the  familiar  friends  of  my 
father’s  garden,  while  adding  a  few  of  my 
own.  Yet,  as  I  studied  the  overwhelming 
choices,  I  realized  that  I  wanted  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  diverse  roses,  but  on  a  central 
theme — a  whimsical  method  of  unity. 

My  decision  to  choose  roses  named 
after  famous  women  seemed  to  be  a  simple 


one  until 
I  began  to 
make  the 
actual  selec¬ 
tions  and  noted 
the  personalities 
involved.  It  was 
like  planning  the 
guest  list  for  a  dinner 
party.  Did  I  want  a  table  of  safe 
ladies  with  similar  backgrounds,  or  did  I 
want  the  guaranteed  volatility  of  contrast¬ 
ing  histories? 

‘Queen  Elizabeth’  was  definitely 
invited.  I  have  always  admired  her  tall, 
everblooming  pink  blossoms  with  their  tea 
rose  fragrance,  and  I  thought  that  she  would 
add  a  regal  air  to  my  party.  But  with 
Elizabeth  coming,  could  I  then  ask  ‘Grace 
of  Monaco,’  the  wonderfully  scented, 
especially  tall,  Hybrid  Tea,  elegant  and 
creamy  pink,  a  lady  of  royalty  herself  and 
honestly  prettier  than  Elizabeth?  And  what 
of  ‘Empress  Josephine,’  the  low  Gallica 
hybrid  with  few  thorns  but  a  healthy  pink? 
Surely,  too  much  royalty  all  at  one  time, 
but  maybe  an  interesting  combination. 

Every  party  can  do  with  its  showbiz 
element,  and  I  gave  the  seductive,  deep  red 
‘Ingrid  Bergman’  consideration,  but 
thought  also  of  the  orange-yellow  Flori- 
bunda  ‘Judy  Garland’  with  her  heady  scent, 
and  the  hybrid  ‘Ginger  Rogers’  dressed  in 
her  gutsy  apricot.  And  what  about  adding  a 
heroine  of  history  for  interest,  ‘Jeanne 
d’Arc,’  the  Alba  rose  of  white  purity?  In 
deference  to  the  art  and  gardening  and  to 
add  a  different  aspect  to  my  group  of 
ladies,  I  considered  ‘Gertrude  Jekyll,’  the 
English  rose  with  a  strong  scent  to  her 
more  intense  pink  blooms,  but  a  rather 
lanky  figure. 


Would  ‘The  Sefiorita’  add  too  much 
spice  to  the  gathering  with  her  orange-red 
with  yellow  reverse,  and  perhaps  prove  to  ( 
be  more  competition  than  the  similarly 
hued  ‘Judy  Garland’  could  handle?  Should 
I  dare  to  introduce  ‘Dainty  Bess,’  single, 
elegant,  soft-pink  Bess,  into  a  group  of 
women  of  such  character  and  possible 
intimidation? 

Regrettably,  space  allowed  me  only 
eight  guests  for  my  garden  party,  so  partly 
because  of  color  and  partly  because  of  per¬ 
sonality,  but  truly  more  for  square  footage, 
‘Judy  Garland’  and  ‘Dainty  Bess’  were  not 
invited.  I  would  devise  a  way  to  make 
room  for  two  more  places,  however,  if  there 
were  a  ‘Margaret  Thatcher’  rose  or  an 
‘Indira  Ghandi.’ 

Now,  there  is  an  area  across  the  lawn 
within  calling  distance  of  my  ladies  with 
full  sun  and  space  enough  for  another  eight 
roses,  and  I  am  seriously  considering  a 
guest  list  for  a  party  over  there.  I  know  that 
lightly  scented,  orange-red  ‘Cary  Grant’ 
would  get  along  fine  with  ‘Grace  of 
Monaco,’  and  the  neon  brilliance  of  the 
orange-red  ‘Simone  Bolivar’  or  the  flashy 
and  heavily  scented,  deep  crimson  ‘Don  j 
Juan’  would  surely  liven  things  up,  and 
please  ‘The  Sefiorita,’  no  doubt.  The  heady 
old-rose  fragrance  of  ‘William  Shake¬ 
speare’  would  add  a  literary  note  to  the 


Illustration  by 
Prue  Hammett 
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festivities,  but  beware  the  “Ides  of  Black 
Spot.” 

The  apricot  ‘Duke  of  Windsor,’  though 
possessing  a  good  scent,  might  not  be  the 
right  choice  with  ‘Queen  Elizabeth,’  and 
he  is  susceptible  to  mildew  anyway,  to 
which  history  might  attest.  Instead,  lightly 
scented  ‘King  Arthur’  could  represent  the 
royalty  for  the  men,  a  regal,  dark-apricot 
Floribunda;  and  Omar  Khayyam,  the 
sweetly  scented  pink  damask  might  hit  it 
off  with  ‘Empress  Josephine.’  There  is  no 
true  solid  yellow  amongst  my  ladies,  and 
the  Floribunda  ‘Mountbatten’  would  sup¬ 
ply  that  color  and  keep  military  order  if 
things  got  out  of  hand.  Of  course,  ‘Buffalo 
Bill’  would  be  invited,  his  rugged  name 
belying  his  fluffy  pink  and  cream  appear¬ 
ance.  What  I  am  certain  of,  is  that  a  very 
special  place  would  be  reserved  at  the  head 
of  the  table  for  ‘The  Doctor.’  □ 

Prue  Hammett  is  an  NHS  Board 
Member,  artist  and  interior  designer. 

Regarding  Roses: 
Past  Is  Prologue 

Where  roses  are  concerned,  we  may 
seem  to  be  re-inventing  the  wheel.  If  there 
are  fashions  in  flowers,  what  has  been 
rediscovered  in  recent  years  are  the  “old” 
garden  roses.  Where,  in  these  times  of 
unpredictable  climates,  potential  water 
shortages  and  resource  conservation,  do 
roses  fit  it?  Is  the  “retro”  look  really  “in?” 
Roses,  which  have  lineages  longer  than 
history,  have  more  lives  than  the  proverbial 
cat,  and  are  regularly  resurrected  from  hor¬ 
ticultural  indifference  or  impatience  by 
contemporary  exigencies! 

In  1883,  William  Robinson,  in  his  book 
The  English  Flower  Garden,  dare  to  sug¬ 
gest  “The  New  Rose  Garden”  as  a  critical 
element  of  “The  Summer  Garden  Beauti¬ 
ful.”  He  deplored  the  practice  of  relegating 
roses  to  a  sort  of  floral  ghetto,  saying, 
“There  is  a  great  loss  to  the  flower  garden 
from  the  usual  way  of  growing  the  Rose  as 
a  thing  apart,  and  its  absence  at  present 
from  the  majority  of  flower  gardens.”  He 
urged  his  readers  to  restore  the  rose  to  its 
rightful  place,  to  “Come  Back  to  the  Flower 
Garden. .  .its  true  place,  not  only  for  its  own 
sake,  but  to  save  the  garden  from  ugliness 
and  hardness,  and  give  it  fragrance  and 
dignity  of  leaf  and  flower.”  Robinson  sup¬ 


ported  his  argument  with  all  the  attractive 
characteristics  of  the  so-called  “Old 
Roses.”  His  rationale,  echoed  in  later  years 
by  Gertrude  Jekyll,  Vita  Sackville-West 
and  others,  has  found  contemporary  propo¬ 
nents  in  developers  of  “old”  garden  roses. 

Gardeners  have  learned  that  these  roses 
have  much  to  offer  in  these  challenging-to- 
the-garden  times.  The  prima  donnas  are 
happier  in  their  private  enclaves,  but  the 
Musks,  Gallicas,  Rugosas,  Damasks  and 
their  derivatives  not  only  add  to  the  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  the  garden-at-large,  but 
their  hardiness,  their  habit  of  repeat  bloom, 
their  relatively  low  maintenance  demands, 
even  of  water,  make  the  gardener’s  job  far 
easier! 

Modem  Roses  have  their  place,  with 
their  elegance  and  hauteur,  but  the  “old 
roses”  are  back  in  style  with  their  charm 
and  practicality!  □ 

A  Rose  Is  a  Rose 
Is  a  Rose. . . 

And  if  one  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
words,  then  one  beautiful,  blooming  rose, 
live  and  in  color,  is  surely  worth  a  thousand 
pictures!  Where  to  see  some  beauties  other 
than  those  in  your  neighbor’s  garden?  Why, 
right  here  in  Seattle,  in  the  noted  Rose 
Garden,  developed  in  1922  in  Woodland 
Park.  This  garden,  located  at  50th  and  Fre¬ 
mont  Avenue  North,  includes  190  variet¬ 
ies:  Hybrid  Tea,  Floribunda,  Grandiflora, 
Climbers  and  others;  also  some  shrub  form 
“old”  roses.  Normal  peak  bloom  occurs  in 
mid-June,  but  is  expected  earlier  this  year. 
This  is  an  official  test  garden  of  the  All- 
American  Rose  Selection  Committee. 

If  Tacoma  is  closer  to  your  doorstep, 
by  all  means,  visit  the  Rose  Garden  in 
Point  Defiance  Park.  Located  in  Tacoma’s 
extreme  northwest  corner,  this  698-acre 
public  park  overlooks  Commencement  Bay 
and  the  Narrows  of  Puget  Sound.  The  Rose 
Garden,  close  to  the  park’s  main  entrance 
at  54th  and  Pearl  Streets,  was  completely 
renovated  in  1990,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Tacoma  Rose  Society.  There  are 
approximately  1,500  rose  bushes  repre¬ 
senting  140  varieties  of  modern  and  old 
garden  roses.  Here,  also,  is  a  display  garden 
for  current  A.A.R.S.  selections. 

Take  time,  make  time  to  “stop  and  smell 
the  roses,”  and  be  inspired!  □ 


Potpourri: 

Potpourris — perfumed  mixtures  of 
dried  flowers  and  petals — preserve 
summer’s  fragrance  year-round.  Gather 
flowers  just  before  full  bloom  on  a  dry  day, 
after  the  dew  has  evaporated  and  before  the 
heat  of  the  day.  The  very  best  roses  to  use 
are  Old  European  roses — Mosses, 
Damasks,  Albas,  Centifolias  and,  most  of 
all,  Gallicas.  □ 

Simple  Rose  Mix 

10  cups  very  fragrant  rose  petals 
1  cup  rose  geranium  leaves 
1  cup  coarse  salt 
1/2  cup  orris  root 
1  tablespoon  allspice 
1  tablespoon  cloves 
4  drops  lemon  oil 

1.  Partially  dry  petals  and  leaves  for  two 
days. 

2.  Layer  with  salt. 

3.  Stir  mixture  daily  for  two  weeks. 

4.  Add  remaining  ingredients. 

5.  Seal  and  leave  to  cure  for  two  weeks. 


Thank  You ,  Patrons! 

NHS’s  1992  Lecture  Series  is 
possible  through  the  wonderful 
generosity  of  our  Patrons.  We  want 
to  express  appreciation  to  them  for 
underwriting  the  series,  which  has 
already  had  two  sell-out  lectures  and 
promises  continuing ,  exceptional 
programs. 
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Continued  from  page  1 

require  less  maintenance  than  do  budded 

roses. 

Grafted  roses  are  always  in  an  internal 
battle  between  their  two  parts,  the  upper, 
grafted  variety  and  the  rooted  understock; 
whereas  Own-Root  Roses  have  a  united 
defense  against  adversarial  conditions 
since  the  variety  you  want  has  its  own 
roots.  “Growing  roses — especially  those 
on  their  own  root — is  one  of  the  simplest 
things  one  can  do  in  horticulture,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Michael  Darlow,  Old  Rose 
researcher,  collector  and  founding  partner 
of  the  Old  Rose  Garden  Nursery  in  Bothell. 
When  roses  are  carefully  established  and 
tended  with  common-sense  principles, 
their  inherent  hardiness  prevails. 

Old  Roses. .  .Modern  Roses 

Most  people  set  the  cut-off  date  for  Old 
Roses  and  the  beginning  of  Modern  Roses 
when  Hybrid  Teas  were  first  introduced  in 
1867.  However,  there  is  really  no  clear, 
universally  definitive  chronological  and 
genetic  distinction  between  the  Old  and 
Modem.  For  instance,  a  rose  can  be  gene¬ 
tically  an  Old  Rose  and  chronologically 
new.  For  some  experts,  the  distinction  is 
preferably  made  by  classes.  When  Hybrid 
Tea  came  on  the  scene,  a  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  style  of  rose  occurred,  considered 
by  these  experts  to  be  the  initiation  of  the 
Modem  Rose. 

Old  and  shrub  roses  include  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  original  species  and  roses 
crossed  and  re-crossed  by  humans  through 
the  last  500  years,  and  mostly  are  very 
fragrant,  tall  and  woody.  Many  bloom 
prolifically  only  during  June.  Their  hardi¬ 
ness  (tolerance  of  cold,  neglect,  insects 
and  disease)  makes  them  excellent  for 
naturalizing.  They  possess  the  charm  of  an 
antique — old  but  loved  and  valued  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  travel  with  us  through  time. 

A  few  Old  Roses  commonly  available 
are  ‘Madame  Isaac  Periere’  (Bourbon), 
‘Madame  Hardy’  (Damask),  ‘Common 
Moss’  (Moss),  ‘Madame  Plantier’  (Alba 
Hybrid),  and  ‘Rosa  Mundi’  (Gallica). 
There  are  thousands  of  other  Old  Roses  of 
comparable  quality. 

Pest  Control — Historical  Lessons 

It  is  mind-boggling  to  consider  that  the 
ancestral  heritage  of  the  rose  in  one’s 
garden  spans  at  least  30  million  years. 
Humans  have  only  cultivated  roses  during 
the  last  4,000-5,000  of  those  years.  For 
century  upon  century,  roses  grew  and 


propagated  naturally  without  human  inter¬ 
vention.  This  meant  no  artificial  watering, 
spraying,  etc.  occurred  during  the  millen¬ 
nia,  and  roses  still  thrived. 

In  our  age  of  renewed  environmental 
awareness,  when  many  gardeners  are  re¬ 
thinking  their  use  of  garden  chemicals  to 
fertilize  and  stave  off  insects  and  diseases, 
it  is  reassuring  to  view  the  rose  as  a  historic 
survivor  in  the  absence  of  chemical  inter¬ 
vention.  According  to  Michael  Darlow, 
the  only  common  disease  Northwest  rose 
gardeners  need  to  chemically  combat  is 
black  spot. 

■  Black  Spot.  As  the  name  implies, 
black  spot  appears  as  dark  spots  on  the 
leaves  of  roses.  Several  other  diseases  with 
similar  discoloring  attributes  are  distin¬ 
guishable  from  black  spot,  which  is  pro¬ 
nounced  in  its  darkness  and  has  infringed 
borders.  It  customarily  originates  on  the 
lower  portions  of  the  plant.  Sometimes 


chlorosis,  a  distinctive  yellowing  of  the 
green  plant  parts,  is  detectable  around 
lesions. 

Black  spot  causes  leaves  to  drop  pre¬ 
maturely  and  may  produce  extreme 
defoliation.  Continual  attack  also  reduces 
the  size,  number  and  quality  of  blooms. 
Hybrid  Teas  and  other  roses  with  Asian 
ancestry  show  the  most  susceptibility  and 
will  succumb  to  this  fungus.  European 
roses  will  survive  getting  black  spot  on 
their  leaves  with  little  effect. 

Mr.  Darlow  recommends  applying  a 
fungicide  to  prevent  and  control  black  spot. 
The  only  brand  he  recommends  is  Ortho’s 
“Fungenex.”  Directions  must  be  followed 
carefully.  It  is  preferable  to  apply  it  when 
temperatures  are  in  the  low  70s.  If  above 


the  mid-70s,  choose  a  cloudy  day  or  mid- 
afternoon  for  application;  if  residue  from 
the  fungicide  collects  on  the  leaf  edges,  the 
new  foliage  may  bum. 

■  Aphids  and  Others.  What  about  the 
management  of  other  diseases  and  pests? 
Many  perspectives  exist  on  how  to  react  to 
aphids,  for  example.  Garden  centers  pro¬ 
vide  an  array  of  chemical  pesticides  spe¬ 
cifically  for  roses.  Also  on  the  market  now 
are  naturally-based  pesticides.  If  one 
chooses  these  routes  for  control,  apply  the 
products  according  to  label  directions  or 
seek  qualified  assistance.  Over-use  should 
be  avoided. 

Some  now  believe  that  systemic  or 
spray  pesticide  applications  can  and  need 
to  be  avoided  for  ecological  reasons.  For 
instance,  both  chemical  and  “safe”  pesti¬ 
cides  reach  plant  nectar  and  pollen,  eventu¬ 
ally  destroying  many  larvae  of  beneficial, 
soft-bodied  insects.  These  helpful  insects 
include  the  ladybug,  lacewing  and  syrphid 
fly  (commonly  known  as  the  hover  fly  and 
having  a  bee-like  appearance)  larvae, 
which  eat  aphids. 

According  to  some,  a  better  approach 
is  to  direct  a  strong  spray  of  hose  water  on 
aphids,  knocking  them  off  their  perch. 
Rarely  will  aphids  return  after  such  a 
dousing.  By  mid-summer,  aphids  disap¬ 
pear  naturally  for  the  most  part,  seeking 
cooler,  moister  conditions.  (Incidentally, 
the  water  treatment  also  works  well  for 
mildew.  By  directing  a  strong,  sharp  spray 
on  the  mildew  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  its  waxen  coat  is  broken,  exposing  it 
to  curative  sunlight  and  water.  One  needs 
to  judge  the  water  pressure  so  it  is  effective 
against  the  mildew  but  not  damaging  to 
the  rose’s  structure.) 

In  the  final  analysis,  “...healthy,  Own- 
Root  Roses  are  the  best  defense  against 
most  diseases  and  pests,”  advises  Michael 
Darlow. 

Pruning 

If  one  grows  roses  to  produce  large, 
prize-winning  blooms,  knowledgeable 
pruning  is  often  necessary.  Preliminary  to 
the  main  pruning,  all  dead  shoots  and  spin¬ 
dly  growth  are  removed.  Most  Modem 
Roses,  such  as  Hybrid  Tea  and  Floribun- 
das,  usually  produce  the  biggest  blooms 
on  new  shoots  from  near  the  plant  base. 
Such  roses  can  be  pruned  to  half  their 
unpruned  height,  leaving  outward-facing 
buds  on  the  last  year’s  wood  to  grow  and 
flower.  Early  spring  is  the  recommended 
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Photo  courtesy  of  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 


pruning  time  in  all  but  the  mildest  climates. 
With  hard  pruning,  one  can  anticipate 
fewer  and  larger  blooms. 

Generally  speaking,  Old  Roses  that 
bloom  repeatedly  should  be  pruned  during 
late  winter  prior  to  new  growth.  Old  Roses 
that  flower  once  a  year  should  be  pruned 
no  later  than  January  1.  A  number  of  roses 
have  idiosyncratic  pruning  needs;  research 
on  distinctions  results  in  better  roses. 

Most  shrub  roses  bloom  on  short  shoots 
off  the  branches  formed  the  previous  sum¬ 
mer.  Most  European  Old  Roses  want  to  be 
pruned  as  one  would  prune  a  hedge,  with 
no  concern  for  bud  points,  etc.  The  growth 
will  fill  in.  Asian  Old  Roses  need  more 
careful  pruning. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  species  and 
hybrids,  such  as  Gallicas,  Albas,  Centi- 
folias,  etc.,  need  little  or  no  pruning.  They 
grow  happiest  when  allowed  to  develop 
naturally,  producing  blooms  year  after  year 
and  rewarding  the  gardener  with  natural 
growth  forms.  It  is  wise  to  learn  the  natural 
growth  pattern  of  the  rose  you  purchase  to 
determine  space  requirements. 

Fertilizer  Needs 

A  distinct  advantage  to  minimal  or  no 
pruning — except  for  removal  of  dead- 
wood — relates  to  fertilization.  The  stems 
of  roses,  in  dormancy,  are  where  food  is 
stored;  the  leaves  are  the  manufacturers  of 
this  food.  When  a  rose  is  not  pruned,  the 
plant  is  self-sufficient  in  the  production, 
storage  and  transport  of  nutrients.  There  is 
no  need  to  worry  about  repeated  fertilizer 
applications.  An  annual  dose  of  complete 
fertilizer  in  the  spring  will  suffice. 

However,  with  pruning,  this  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  is  sacrificed.  Thus,  to  produce  and 
sustain  growth,  regular  feedings  become 
part  of  one’s  regimen  of  care.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  remember  that  spot  feedings  are  a 
necessity  for  weak  roses. 

One  method  of  fertilizing — a  method 
that  is  millions  of  year  old — is  to  let  fallen 
leaves  remain  at  the  base  of  the  plants 
through  the  winter,  closing  one’s  eyes  to 
the  temporary  untidiness  until  a  late-win¬ 
ter  clean-up,  thus  allowing  nutrients  to 
return  to  the  soil.  Some  argue  that  this 
practice  returns  diseases  to  the  soil  as  well. 
A  counter-argument  maintains  that  the 
majority  of  disease  and  pest  problems 
arrive  airborne  from  a  distance. 

Watering 

On  many  gardeners’  minds  are  the 
drought  conditions  facing  the  region  again 


this  year.  More  and  more,  drought-tolerant 
plants  are  being  sought.  Roses  fit  this  bill, 
especially  after  their  first  year  of  establish¬ 
ment.  Thereafter,  generally  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  roses  be  watered  only  every 
two  weeks.  The  attribute  of  drought  toler¬ 
ance  is  found  especially  in  own-root  roses. 

When  irrigating,  soak  the  ground 
deeply.  Watering  too  lightly  and  frequently 
inhibits  the  development  of  roots,  since 
they  do  not  stretch  to  seek  water.  To  avoid 
the  problems  of  fungi  which  can  form  on 
wet  leaves,  early-morning  watering  is  rec¬ 
ommended. 

Planting 

Roses  come  in  one  of  three  forms:  bare- 
root,  bag  and  container-grown.  Best  plant¬ 
ing  times  for  each  are  as  follows: 

■  Bare-root:  The  best  time  to  plant  is 
late  fall;  October  is  ideal  in  the  Northwest. 

■  Bag:  Purchase  and  plant  before  mid- 
April.  If  allowed  to  sit  longer  than  this 
without  personal  care,  these  roses  tend  to 
become  worn  out. 

■  Container:  Containers  provide  the 
best  conditions  for  transplanting.  Con¬ 
tainer  roses  can  be  planted  any  time  of  the 
year  that  the  ground  can  be  worked.  In 
planting,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb 
the  white,  calcium-tipped  feeder  roots 
which  produce  new  growth. 

Whether  your  rose  is  grafted  or  on  its 
own  root,  it  is  best  to  plant  it  deeper  than 
the  previous  soil  level,  according  to  rose 
expert  Michael  Darlow.  Own-Root  Roses 
should  be  planted  about  1-1/2  inches 
deeper  so  you  get  even  more  stem  to  root; 
grafted  roses  should  be  planted  with  the 
bud  union  at  least  2-1/2  inches  under  soil 


level,  where  it  is  permanently  protected 
and  will  enable  the  rose  within  five  years  to 
become  an  Own-Root  Rose,  with  the  asso¬ 
ciated  strengths  mentioned  earlier.  As  this 
process  occurs,  the  understock  will  eventu¬ 
ally  die  off  as  the  upper  part  of  the  grafted 
rose  manufactures  and  supplies  food  only 
for  its  own  root  system. 

Over  900  varieties  in  Mr.  Darlow ’s 
collection  were  originally  grafted  roses. 
These  were  all  planted  at  least  three  inches 
deeper  than  commonly  recommended. 
With  no  extra  protection,  all  of  them  have 
survived  four  minus-five-degree  freezes. 

Conclusion 

The  sight  and  scent  of  roses  can  pro¬ 
duce  powerful  recollections  and  moods. 
Not  only  do  roses  possess  memorable 
charm,  many  have  inspired  the  selection  of 
their  names  based  on  historical  or  mytho¬ 
logical  persons  and  events.  The  myths  and 
histories  behind  the  names  of  roses  provide 
fascinating  reading.  When  harsh  weather 
inhibits  tending  the  garden,  what  better  way 
to  spend  some  of  one’s  free  time  than  to 
become  an  armchair  detective,  sleuthing 
“the  story  behind  the  name!”  □ 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  generos¬ 
ity  of  Michael  Darlow,  Old  Rose  researcher 
and  collector,  and  founding  partner  of  The 
Old  Rose  Garden  Nursery,  Bothell,  Wash.,  in 
sharing  his  wealth  of  knowledge  which  made 
this  article  possible.  A  secondary  reference 
was  The  Random  House  Guide  to  Roses  by 
Roger  Phillips  and  Martyn  Rix,  1988. 

Three  outstanding  references  are  the 
books  by  Graham  Stuart  Thomas:  The  Old 
Shrub  Roses.  Shrub  Roses  of  Toda\  and 
Climbing  Roses.  Old  and  New. 
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Rose!  thou  are  the  sweetest  flower 
That  ever  drink  the  amber  shower; 
Rose!  thou  are  the  fondest  child 
of  dimpled  spring,  the  wood  nymph  wild 
Even  the  gods,  who  walk  the  sky 
are  amorous  of  thy  scented  sigh. 

—  T.W.  Sanders 


Growing  Roses 

Sources  of  Information 

by  Valerie  Easton 

“God  gave  us  memories  so  we  could 
have  roses  in  winter  and  mothers  forever.” 
Thus  reads  the  dedication  in  Rayford 
Clayton  Redell’s  Growing  Good  Roses 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1988).  This 
love  people  have  had  for  roses  for  over 
2,000  years  is  expressed  in  all  the  follow¬ 
ing  selected  titles,  as  well  as  in  the  sheer 
volume  of  works  on  roses — the  Miller  Li¬ 
brary  alone  has  over  200  books  on  roses. 
Redell’s  book  is  a  basic,  current  work  on 
growing  healthy  roses,  and  a  good  starting 
reference  for  new  rosarians.  Redell  recom¬ 
mends  24  of  his  favorite  modem  garden 
roses,  and  knowledgeably  covers  topics 
such  as  selecting,  planting,  maintaining, 
spraying,  cutting,  pruning  and  exhibiting 
roses. 

Another  book  particularly  useful  to  the 
beginning  rose  grower  is  The  Rose  Expert 
by  Dr.  D.G.  Hessayon  (Waltham  Cross, 
England:  PBI  Publications,  1981).  Color 
photos  of  hundreds  of  roses  listing  faults 
and  virtues  of  each,  and  numerous  draw¬ 
ings  showing  pruning,  training,  planting 
and  care  (look  here  for  all-too-clear  draw¬ 
ings  of  rose  pests)  make  this  an  excellent, 
basic  handbook. 

For  rose  identification,  use  the  beauti¬ 
fully  photographed  Roses  by  Roger  Phillips 
and  Martyn  Rix  (New  York:  Random 


House,  1988).  Lovely,  accurate  color  pho¬ 
tos  will  inspire  the  reader  to  grow  roses  in 
all  their  variety;  shown  here  are  the  Flori- 
bundas,  climbers,  Gallicas,  wild  roses,  spe¬ 
cies  roses,  Hybrid  Teas.  Cultural  informa¬ 
tion  and  description  are  included,  but  the 
numerous  photos  are  what  make  this  book 
really  special.  Other  good  rose  identifica¬ 
tion  and  description  books  include  Simon  & 
Schuster’s  Guide  to  Roses  by  Stelvio 
Coggiatti  (New  York:  Simon  &  Schuster, 
1986)  and  The  Dictionary  of  Roses  in 
Colour  by  S.  Millar  Gault  and  Patrick  M. 
Synge  (London:  Rainbird  Reference  Books 
Ltd.,  1971).  Both  list  hundreds  of  roses, 
with  clear  color  photographs  and  complete 
descriptions. 

One  of  England’s  most  famous  rosar¬ 
ians  has  written  two  books  which  go  far  in 
covering  the  subject  of  roses.  Twentieth 
Century  Roses  (London:  Collins  Harvill, 
1988)  and  Classic  Roses  (London:  Collins 
Harvill,  1985),  both  by  Peter  Beales,  are 
encyclopedic  guides  covering  nearly  2,000 
varieties  of  roses,  with  advice  on  pruning, 
training,  selection,  cultivation  and  land¬ 
scape  use. 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  of  all 
the  rose  books  is  The  Complete  Book  of 
Roses  by  Gerd  Krussmann  (Portland:  Tim¬ 
ber  Press,  1981).  Krussmann,  long-time 
director  of  Germany’s  National  Rosarium, 
writes  knowledgeably  on  all  aspects  of  the 
rose,  including  not  only  culture,  pruning 
and  descriptions  of  cultivars,  but  fascinat¬ 
ing  legend  and  poetry  as  well.  To  read  all 
436  pages  of  this  book  would  be  really  to 
understand  the  importance  of  roses  to 
people  throughout  history.  My  favorite  is 
the  chapter  “The  Rose  and  the  Moguls.” 

Out  of  print  but  available  in  local  librar¬ 
ies  is  a  book  on  roses  here  in  our  area. 
Without  a  Thorn:  A  Guide  to  Rose  Garden¬ 
ing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  by  Stuart 
Mechlin  and  Ellen  Bonanno  (Portland: 
Timber  Press,  1978).  This  is  worth  track¬ 
ing  down  for  its  discussion  of  landscape 
use  of  roses,  its  seasonal  Northwest  calen¬ 
dar,  and  list  of  rose  gardens  throughout  the 
Northwest. 

One  of  the  best  known  books  on  roses 
is  the  classic  Roses  for  English  Gardens  by 
Gertrude  Jekyll,  first  published  in  1902 
(Suffolk,  England:  Antique  Collector’s 
Club,  1982).  Photographs  of  roses  climb¬ 
ing  up  the  sides  of  cottages,  arranged  in 
bouquets  and  growing  in  English  gardens 
illustrate  Miss  Jekyll’s  ideas  on  how  to  use 
roses  in  the  landscape.  The  profuseness  of 


flowering  and  sheer  size  of  the  bushes  cov¬ 
ering  pergolas  and  old  trees,  and  filling 
borders,  is  an  inspiration  to  use  these  older 
varieties. 

Another  rose  expert  who  encourages 
the  use  of  older  roses  is  Graham  Stuart 
Thomas  in  his  The  Art  of  Gardening  with 
Roses  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1991).  Beautifully  photographed  and 
knowledgeably  opinionated,  this  book  is 
probably  most  valuable  for  Mr.  Thomas’ 
ideas  of  how  to  grow  roses  in  mixed  beds 
and  borders  along  with  supporting  plants  to 
create  a  year-round  garden. 

And,  if  more  evidence  of  the  charm  of 
these  older  roses  is  needed,  turn  to  two 
stunning  titles:  Old  Garden  Roses  photos 
by  Josh  Westrick  (New  York:  Thames  & 
Hudson,  1988),  or  the  brand  new  Rosa 
Rugosa  by  Suzanne  Verrier,  photos  by 
Charles  Steinhacker  (Deer  Park,  WI: 
Capability’s  Books,  1991).  The  amazing 
variety  of  color  in  blossom,  foliage  and 
fruit,  and  the  description  of  form  and  fra¬ 
grance  are  irresistible,  and  encourage  gar¬ 
deners  to  commit  the  space  in  the  garden  to 
grow  these  tough  and  beautiful  roses. 

For  the  most  current  information  on 
roses  of  all  kinds,  and  to  meet  other  rose 
fanciers,  there  are  journals,  societies  and 
publications,  both  local  and  national.  The 
American  Rose  is  a  monthly  journal  which 
is  a  benefit  of  membership  in  the  American 
Rose  Society  (P.O.  Box  30000,  Shreve¬ 
port,  LA  71130-0030).  Their  Pacific 
Northwest  District  group  publishes  the 
quarterly  bulletin  Northwest  Rosarian 
(19641  5th  Ave.  South,  Seattle,  W  A  98 148- 
2412).  The  Seattle  Rose  Society  (P.O.  Box 
42,  Medina,  WA  98039)  maintains  the  rose 
garden  at  the  Woodland  Park  Zoo,  and  has 
a  list  of  consulting  rosarians  to  help  out 
new  growers.  Their  membership  receives 
the  monthly  newsletter  Rose  Petals ,  which 
has  current,  local  information  on  events, 
publications,  pruning,  planting,  etc. 

And  when  you  are  properly  inspired 
and  ready  to  purchase  your  species  roses 
and  Gallicas,  or  a  fragrant  old  climber,  the 
Miller  Library  has  over  50  catalogues  of 
growers  nationwide  who  specialize  in  roses 
of  all  sorts.  □ 


Reminder  to  Members: 

When  you  move,  please  send  your 
change  of  address  to  the  NHS 
Office.  Thank  you! 
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New  Leaves  in  the 
|  Miller  Library 

*  by  Valerie  Easton 


Our  winter  was  so  forgiving  that  spring  was  hardly  discemable  in  arriving.  After 
reveling  in  a  glorious  spring,  I  look  forward  with  you  to  an  abundant  summer  of 
perennials,  roses,  ferns,  vegetables  and  much  more. 

Before  turning  our  total  attention  to  our  own  gardens,  I  hope  you  will  join  the 
Board  for  our  Annual  Meeting  May  18,  and  also  treat  yourself  to  the  Fern  Festival 
lecture  by  our  Board  member  Sylvia  Duryee.  Sylvia’s  passion  for  plants  in  their  native 
home  and  in  the  cultivated  garden  is  infectious. 

If  I  don’t  see  you  before,  I  will  look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  our  Fall  Plant  Sale, 
September  25-26.  Mark  your  calendars! 


Cordially, 


(Y\icUc*x^  Lm  VUA 

Michael  Lynn,  President 


Many  new  books  are  filling  library 
shelves  this  spring,  due  to  gift  funding  from 
the  Greater  Tacoma  Community  Founda¬ 
tion  and  the  Arboretum  Foundation.  New 
titles  include: 

Adams,  William  Howard.  Nature  Per - 
fected:  Gardens  through  History.  New 
York:  Abbeville  Press,  1991. 

Banks,  Elizabeth.  Creating  Period 
Gardens.  Washington,  DC:  Preservation 
Press,  1991. 

Bloom,  Alan.  Alan  Bloom's  Hardy 
Perennials.  London:  Batsford,  1991. 

Hill,  Lewis  and  Hill,  Nancy.  Daylilies: 
The  Perfect  Perennial.  Pownal,  VT: 
Storey  Communications,  1991. 

Jones,  John  Lemuel;  Beardsley,  Paul; 
and  Beardsley,  Cay.  Home  Hydro¬ 
ponics... And  How  to  Do  It!  Rev.  and  up¬ 
dated.  New  York:  Crown  Publishers,  1990. 

Klein,  Hilary  Dole  and  Wenner,  Adrian 
M.  Tiny  Game  Hunting:  How  to  Trap  and 
Kill  the  Pests  in  Your  House  and  Garden. 
New  York:  Bantam  Books,  1991. 

Lacy,  Allen.  The  Gardener's  Eye  and 
Other  Essays.  New  York:  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press,  1991. 

Lovejoy,  Sharon.  Sunflower  Houses: 
Garden  Discoveries  for  Children  of  All 
Ages.  Loveland,  CO:  Interweave  Press, 
1991. 

Obrizok,  Bob.  Dwarf  Conifer  Selec¬ 
tion  Guide  and  Checklist.  LaGrangeville, 
NY:  Dutchess  County  Conifers,  1991. 

Rand  McNally  and  Company.  Rand 
McNally  Cosmopolitan  World  Atlas.  Chi¬ 
cago:  Rand  McNally,  1991. 

Van  Pelt,  Robert.  Washington  Big  Tree 
Program,  1991.  2nd  ed.  Seattle:  College  of 
Forest  Resources,  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  1991. 

Welch,  Humphrey  James.  The  Conifer 
Manual.  Dordrecht:  Kluwer  Academic 
Publishers,  1991. 

Whitson,  Tom  D.  and  Burril,  Larry  C. 
Weeds  of  the  West.  Jackson:  University  of 
Wyoming. 

Please  note  expanded  library  hours 
beginning  May  1 ,  thanks  to  a  grant  from 
NHS: 

Monday  9  a.m.-8  p.m. 

Tuesday-Friday  9  a.m.-5  p.m.  □ 


Thanks  to  NHS 

The  New 
Washington 
Garden  Clinic 

by  Valerie  Easton 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  and 
Miller  Library  staff,  as  well  as  the  diverse 
and  numerous  users  of  the  library,  thank 
NHS  for  their  generous  gift  of  $10,000. 
This  support  will  enable  us  to  continue  our 
public  outreach  programs  (tours,  book  lists, 
writing  for  publications)  and  to  extend 
library  hours.  Beginning  May  1,  the  library 
will  again  be  open  9  a.m.-8  p.m.  on  Mon¬ 
days,  and  9  a.m.-5  p.m.  Tuesday  through 
Friday. 

Most  exciting  is  that  the  gift  from  NHS 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  library  to  be 
fully  staffed  Monday  evenings  year-round 
to  participate  in  the  new  Washington  Gar¬ 
den  Clinic,  which  is  a  joint  effort  of  the 
Washington  State  University/King  County 
Cooperative  Extension  Master  Gardeners, 
the  Otis  Douglas  Hyde  Hortorium  faculty 
and  staff,  and  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Library  staff.  This  means  that  on  every 
Monday  evening,  experts  will  be  available 
here  at  CUH  to  identify  plants,  give  home 
gardening  advice,  diagnose  plant  pests  and 
diseases,  with  all  the  library  resources 
available  for  further  consultation.  This  new 
service  is  unique  in  the  Puget  Sound  area. 
We  are  publicizing  it  widely,  and  believe  it 
will  be  very  popular  with  the  gardening 


public.  Thanks  to  NHS  for  making  library 
participation  an  important  cornerstone  of 
this  new  public  service.  □ 

On  the  Lookout 
for  Spring  Sales? 

Wondering  when  and  where  to  find  all 
those  wonderful  spring  plant  sales?  A  com¬ 
plete  list  through  June  is  available  in  the 
Miller  Library.  □ 


Plant  Sale  and 
Pre-Sale  Party 

While  summer  now  beckons,  don’t 
forget  that  beyond  this  season’s  horizon 
lies  our  Annual  Plant  Sale  on  September 
25-26.  Fall  is  the  best  time  to  add  new 
plants  to  your  garden.  Preceding  the  sale, 
on  September  24,  will  be  a  festive  party, 
chaired  by  Iris  Wagner.  Details  on  both 
events  will  be  announced  in  the  next  issue 
of  NHS  News. 

This  year’s  Plant  Sale  chairpersons  are: 
David  Carlson,  Property;  Eve  Mauger, 
Indoor  Plants;  and  Grace  Smith,  Outdoor 
Plants.  They  encourage  anyone  interested 
in  volunteering  to  call  the  NHS  Office,  527- 
1794.  □ 
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NHS  Annual 
Meeting 

Monday ,  May  18, 1992 
10  a.m. 

On  Monday,  May  18,  1992, 
the  NHS  Annual  Meeting  will 
convene  at  10  a.m.  in  Northwest 
Horticultural  Society  Hall  at  the 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture. 
Following  a  brief  business  meet¬ 
ing,  at  which  the  nominating 
Committee  report  described 
below  will  be  presented  along 
with  other  Society  business, 
NHS  President  Michael  Lynn  will 
introduce  Laurie  Bialik,  who  will 
report  briefly  on  her  experience 
as  a  summer  intern  with  the 
Rhododendron  Species  Founda¬ 
tion,  in  a  program  to  which  NHS 
has  made  grants  of  $2,500  for 
each  of  the  last  two  years.  The 
next  guest  will  be  Larry 
Vickerman,  the  1991-92  recipient 
of  the  $2,500  NHS  Scholarship 
Award,  and  a  graduate  student  in 
the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture. 

Following  these  introductions, 
the  guest  speaker  will  be  Dan 
Hinkley,  well  known  to  many 
NHS  members,  who  is  co-owner 
of  Heronswood  Nursery  in 
Kingston,  Washington,  instructor 
in  the  Horticulture  Department  of 
Edmonds  Community  College, 
and  NHS  Board  member.  His 
topic  will  be  “Anticipation  of 
Summer’s  Glory,”  a  slide  lecture. 

Light  refreshments  will  be 
served  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
program.  We  welcome  your 
attendance  this  day!  □ 


1992  Fern  Festival 

by  Sue  Olsen 

The  20th  annual  NHS  Fern  Festival  will 
be  held  from  June  4-6,  1992.  Our  featured 
speaker  this  year  is  Sylvia  Duryee,  who 
will  speak  on  “Ferns  and  Flora  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,”  at  7:30  p.m.  on  June  4. 
The  lecture  will  be  given  at  CUH,  with 
admission  of  $4  for  NHS  members  and  $5 
for  non-members.  The  garden  tour  will  be 
at  the  home  of  Judith  Jones  on  Friday ,  J  une 
5,  from  10  a.m.-12  noon.  The  plant  sale 
hours  are  Friday,  from  1-5  p.m.,  and  Satur¬ 
day,  June  6,  10  a.m. -2  p.m.  The  public  is 
welcome.  As  in  the  past,  the  sale  will  fea¬ 
ture  tried-and-true  species  as  well  as  the 
rare  and  unusual  for  the  woodland,  rock 
garden  and  indoor  settings.  Fern  experts 
will  be  on  hand  to  assist  with  selections. 

Our  speaker,  Sylvia  Duryee,  is  well 
known  throughout  the  area  for  her  out¬ 
standing  photography  and  expertise  on  the 
Queen  Charlottes.  She  and  her  husband 
Phil  have  spent  16  summers  sailing  their 
boat,  the  PS,  amongst  the  various  nooks 
and  crannies  of  the  islands.  She  and  her 
guests  have  explored  much  of  the  shore  to 
study  the  flora.  Sylvia  also  has  collected 
seed  of  the  native  material  to  contribute  to 
the  NHS  seed  exchange,  which  she  has 
directed  since  its  inception.  You  don’t  have 
to  be  interested  exclusively  in  ferns  to 
enjoy  her  wonderful  pictures  and  informa¬ 
tive  commentary. 

Judith  Jones,  long-time  chairperson  of 
the  Arboretum  Foundation  Sale’s  fern 
department,  has  been  propagating  ferns  for 
17  years,  a  hobby  which  led  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Fancy  Fronds  nursery  in  1977.  Her 
city-lot  sized  Queen  Anne  garden  is  a  foli¬ 
age-oriented  collector’s  display  with  dwarf 
conifers,  herbaceous  perennials  and,  of 
course,  an  extensive  collection  of  ferns. 
Her  collection  features  British  species  and 
their  numerous  and  varied  cultivars — a 
reflection  of  her  long  association  with  Brit¬ 
ish  pteridologists.  Judith  also  collects 
rocks — nature’s  sculptures — and  uses 
these  to  enhance  her  xeric  fern  collection. 
Here  is  a  lovely  place  to  learn  about  ferns 
and  their  companions.  □ 

Sue  Olsen  has  been  propagating  ferns 
from  spore  since  1968,  and  has  chaired  the 
NHS  Fern  Festival  since  its  inception  in 
1973. 


Illustration  courtesy  of  Hardy  Fern 
Foundation 


Appreciation 
for  Service 

This  spring,  we  would  like  to  extend 
particular  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  members-at-large 
who  are  completing  their  terms  of  office. 
Each  has  contributed  many,  many  hours  of 
dedicated  service  and  made  an  important 
impact  upon  NHS.  These  members  are 
Mrs.  Lucious  Andrew  (Phoebe),  Mrs. 
Herschell  Boyd  (Marili),  Mrs.  Lucas  de 
Clercq  (Agna),  Mrs.  Ward  Doland  (Fransi), 
Mrs.  Frederick  Hayes  (Mike),  Mrs.  John 
Hill  (Renee),  Mrs.  Ann  Lovejoy,  Mrs.  Jo¬ 
seph  Manning  (Lorna),  Mrs.  Nancy 
Peterson,  Mrs.  David  Pinkerton  (Betty), 
Mrs.  William  Plunkett  (Deirdre),  and  Lynn 
Sonneman.  Ann  Lovejoy  will  serve  as  hon¬ 
orary  member. 

The  NHS  Board  works  diligently  on 
behalf  of  the  membership  to  guide  pro¬ 
gram  development  and  support  for  horti¬ 
culture  and  horticultural  education.  It  meets 
monthly  between  September  and  June. 
Members  often  participate  actively  on 
committees  such  as  Scholarship,  Lectures 
and  Tours,  Plant  Sale,  Newsletter,  Hospi¬ 
tality,  and  the  Northwest  Flower  and  Gar¬ 
den  Show,  among  others.  □ 
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Nominating 

Committee 

Report 

An  important  function  of  the  NHS 
Annual  Meeting  will  be  to  hear  the  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  Report,  presented  by 
Chair  Mrs.  Lucius  Andrew.  Serving  with 
her  were  Mrs.  George  Davis,  Mrs.  Charles 
Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  David  Smith  and  Mr.  Ned 
Wells. 

The  slate  presented  includes  Officers 
and  Executive  Committee  members  for 
1992-93  and  incoming  Board  members  for 
the  1992-95  term.  The  latter  will  join 
“holdover”  Board  members  whose  terms 
run  from  1990-93  and  1991-94.  Retiring 
Board  members  who  have  served  two  con¬ 
secutive  three-year  terms  will  be  acknowl¬ 
edged. 

The  slate  submitted  for  the  Executive 
Committee  is  as  follows: 

President . Mrs.  Gene  Lynn 

Vice  President . Mr.  Richard  Brown 

Vice  President. .  . .  Mrs.  Richard  Lankford 

Vice  President . Mrs.  Thomas  Youell 

Recording  Secretary. .  .  .  Mrs.  Iris  Wagner 
Corresponding 

Secretary . Mrs.  Leo  Cunningham 

Treasurer . Mrs.  Judith  Williams 

Past  President . Mrs.  James  R.  Scott 

Advisor  to  the 

Board . Mrs.  Pendleton  Miller 

Honorary  Member  ....  Mrs.  Ann  Lovejoy 
Members-at-Large. . .  Mr.  Douglas  Baylcy 
Mrs.  Charles  Fitzgerald 
Dr.  Meredith  Smith 

The  slate  submitted  for  the  1992-95 
Board  term: 

Mr.  R.  David  Adams 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Anderson 
Mrs.  Gordon  Anderson 
Mr.  Douglas  Bayley 
Mr.  Michael  Coie 
Mr.  Thomas  Gillies 
Mrs.  Peter  Hammett 
Mrs.  Newell  Lindberg 
Mrs.  Gene  Lynn 
Mrs.  John  Moore 
Mrs.  Judith  Williams 
Mr.  Phil  Wood 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Leo  Cunningham  has 
been  nominated  to  fill  a  one-year  unexpired 
|)  term  for  1990-93  directors  and  Ms.  Cathy 
Parker  to  fill  a  two-year  unexpired  term  for 
the  1991-94  directors.  □ 


Second  Annual 
Garden  Contest 

Can  you  imagine  it?  Being  featured  in 
Seattle  Home  and  Garden  magazine?  Well, 
maybe  not  you  our  reader  as  much  as  your 
garden,  and  in  full-color  photographs! 

For  the  second  year,  NHS,  Seattle 
Home  and  Garden  magazine  and  Wells- 
Medina  Nursery  are  co-sponsoring  the 


Northwest  Amateur  Garden  Contest.  And 
you  are  encouraged  to  enter. 

The  kick-off  contest  last  year  was  a 
wonderful  success.  The  gardens  entered 
made  for  great  competition,  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  pick  the  finalists.  The  finalists’  gar¬ 
dens  can  be  seen  in  Seattle  Home  and 
Garden's  Fall  1991  edition. 

NHS,  again  this  year,  will  oversee  the 
judging.  A  concern  is  that  gardeners  will 
not  feel  confident  about  entering,  feeling 
their  garden  is  not  special  or  as  well-tended 
as  it  could  be.  Posh!  There  are  so  many 
aspects  to  a  great  garden — do  not  feel  it  has 
to  be  perfect  in  order  to  be  submitted  for 
consideration. 

Our  hope  is  that  you  enjoy  gardening 
and  that  the  creative  pleasure  you  take 
results  in  a  garden  design  that  you  are 
happy  to  share  with  others.  So,  please 
read  the  enclosed  bright  magenta  sheet 
describing  contest  details  (and  prizes!)  and 
plan  to  join  the  fun.  We  look  forward  to 
your  entry! 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  call 
the  NHS  Office  at  527- 1794.  □ 


NHS  welcomes  Memorial  Contributions  and  Special  Gifts. 

Make  your  checks  payable  to  NHS  and  mail  to: 

Northwest  Horticultural  Society 
Isaacson  Hall,  U  of  W,  G-F  15 
Seattle,  WA  98195 

The  following  information  should  accompany  your  check: 

Enclosed  is  my  gift  of:  $ _ 

This  gift  is:  □  In  Memory  of. _ 

□  In  Honor  of _ 

□  Occasion  _ _ 

This  gift  is  given  by: 

Name _ 

Address _ _ _ 

City _ _ _ Stale _ Zip _ 

Please  send  acknowledgement  to: 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ 

City _ _ State _ Zip _ 

We  will  send  a  note  acknowledging  your  gift  to  whomever  you  specify.  Your  gift  is  tax 
deductible. 
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Mark  Your  Calendar  for  These 


Upcoming  Events 

May  16, 10  a.m.-3  p.m. 

Bellevue  Botanic  Garden 
Plant  Sale 

Wilburton  Hill  School,  next  to  BBG,  12241 
Main  Street,  Bellevue.  Information:  451- 
3755. 

May  18,  10  a.m. 

NHS  Annual  Meeting 
and  Reception 

Guest  speaker:  Dan  Hinkley 

NHS  Hall,  CUH.  Information:  527-1794. 

June  4,  5  &  6 

NHS  Fern  Festival 

■  June  4,  7:30  p.m.:  Lecture,  “Ferns  and 
Flora  of  the  Queen  Charlottes,”  by  Sylvia 
Duryee.  NHS  Hall;  Cost:  $4  members,  S5 
non-members,  $2.50  students. 

■  June  5,  10  a.m.-12  noon:  Tour  of  Judith 
Jones’  garden.  For  tour  information  only: 
483-0205. 

■  June  5,  1-5  p.m.  and  June  6,  10  a.m.- 
2  p.m.:  Fem  Sale,  NHS  Hall,  CUH.  Infor¬ 
mation:  527-1794. 


June  20, 10  a.m.-12  noon 

Rhododendron  Propagation 

Speaker:  Dennis  Bottemiller;  Rhododen¬ 
dron  Species  Foundation,  Weyerhaeuser 
Headquarters,  Federal  Way.  Cost:  $10. 
Information:  838-4646. 

Arboretum  Walks 

■  Summer  Sundays,  1  p.m.:  One-hour 
guided  walk.  ■  Last  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  10  a.m.:  Explorer’s  Walk. 
Washington  Park  Arboretum,  Seattle. 
Information:  543-8800. 

June  24,  8  a.m. -3:30  p.m. 

Urban/Suburban  Jungle  Tour 

Sponsored  by-  CUH  (NW  Trek  Wildlife 
Park  and  Woodland  Park).  Call  543-8616 
for  sign-up.  Cost:  $40. 

June  26:  Preview  Party 
June  27:  Grand  Opening 
Bellevue  Botanic  Garden 

12001  Main  Street,  Bellevue.  Information: 
451-3755. 

June-September 

Free  Workshops 

“Alternatives  to  Lawn  and  Garden  Chemi¬ 
cals,”  sponsored  by  Seattle  Tilth,  Washing¬ 
ton  Toxics  Coalition,  King  Co.  Cooperative 
Extension,  E.P.A.  Information:  547-7561. 


July  7,  7-9  p.m. 

Coping  with  Drought 

“Gardening  with  Native  Plants”  by  Arthur 
Kruckeberg,  sponsored  by  CUH.  C7wf:$10, 
preregistration  required.  Call  543-8616. 

July  11-12, 11  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Bainbridge  in  Bloom 
Garden  Tour 

Call  842-5519  for  general  information,  or 
842-3583  for  ticket  information.  Cost:  $12 
adults,  $5  children  6-12. 

July  21, 12  noon 

Lunch-time  Seminar 

“Gardens  of  the  East  Coast  of  the  United 
States”  by  Steve  Hootman.  Sponsored  by 
RSF.  Rhododendron  Species  Foundation, 
Weyerhaeuser  Headquarters,  Federal  Way. 
Free.  Information:  838-4646. 

September  24,  evening 

NHS  25th  Anniversary 
Commemoration  Party 

Details  in  next  issue.  CUH.  Information: 
527-1794. 

September  25, 10  a.m. -6  p.m. 

September  26,  10  a.m. -3  p.m. 

NHS  Annual  Plant  Sale 

Details  in  next  issue.  CUH.  Information: 

527-1794. 
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